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Employment Service to Teachers ! 


By Marian S. PEDRAZA 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ERVICE to all types of applicants has been 
S the primary objective of the Employ- 
ment Service since its inception. The com- 
bined experiences of the States, together with 
studies developed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, clearly demonstrate, however, 
that all applicants cannot be served ade- 
quately by the routine application of accepted 
procedures. The placement of professional 
workers requires specially adapted and 
slightly more elaborate techniques to meet 
their placement needs realistically. ‘There- 
fore, few State Employment Services were 
sufficiently well established until recently 
to approach these problems. 

Teachers have been among the first of the 
professional groups to receive consideration 
by the public employment service. Several 
years ago, five of the middle western States, 
namely, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, were confronted 
by the need for adequate placement facilities 
for teachers and, therefore, established within 
each State a centralized Teacher Placement 
Service. The operations of these offices have 
been watched with interest by other States. 

Within the last 8 months, Colorado, In- 
diana, Utah, Georgia, and Kentucky have 
set up similar Teacher Placement Services 
patterned in organization and procedures 
along the lines of the Services already in 
operation. 

These States have focused their attention on 
the problems of teachers rather than on those 
of other groups represented in the broad clas- 
sification of professional workers because: (1) 
teachers represent a large percentage of pro- 
fessional workers in these States; (2) teaching 


jobs show a relatively high rate of turn-over; 
(3) teaching organizations have advanced an 
articulate expression of the needs; and (4) the 
State government either employs directly or 
in some manner regulates the employment of 
teachers. 

Numerous recent queries from States con- 
cerning the problems involved in the place- 
ment of teachers have caused the Bureau of 
Employment Security to consider at length 
the implications of promoting the establish- 
ment of facilities within the Employment 
Service for this type of placement. Material 
describing the operations of those States 
where Services are now being maintained has 
been gathered. A review of the problems 
with their attempted and successful solutions 
representing 2 to 4 years of intensive effort in 
actual promotion and maintenance has pro- 
vided a fund of practical information for as- 
sisting States which now feel ready to offer 
placement facilities to teachers. 


Reasons for Establishing Teacher Placement 
Facilities 


The extension of the free public employ- 
ment service to teachers and school officials 


appears to be a legitimate step in the growth 
and progress of the Service in accord with its 
fundamental purpose. Moreover, activities 
of the public employment office system in this 
field promise a relatively high expectation of 
success, because: (1) the placement infor- 
mation and experience already collected in 
the Employment Service can be put to this 
further use; (2) the Nation-wide organization 
of Employment Services with its interstate 
clearance machinery offers to teachers an ex- 


1 Eprror’s NoteE.—Teacher placement is a highly technical’and specialized undertaking and the Bureau of 
Employment Security emphasizes that such a project should not be undertaken until the State employment 
service is well developed. Also, at this time, the responsibilities of State employment services resulting from 
the national defense program make it imperative that any other programs requiring a considerable amount 
of time be carefully considered before any such activity is undertaken. 
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pansion of opportunities to broader areas that 
is so essential to their profession; and (3) the 
official nature of a public employment office 
is suited to providing the confidential and 
dignified service required by teachers. 

The current interest in the problem, as 
reflected in the number of requests for infor- 
mation and assistance that have come re- 
cently to the Bureau from widely separated 
sources, would indicate that the needs of 
teachers and their employers are not being 
adequately met by other facilities available 
in local communities. 


Assistance to Teachers in Locating Positions 


Teachers are among the group of profes- 
sional workers who are most acutely and con- 
tinuously in need of placement facilities. 
Action is usually taken annually on continu- 
ance of service so that a teacher is potentially 
unemployed every year. Representative of 
existing employment conditions of teachers 
in general is the report of one State: “. 
the average length of service in a position is 
about three and one-third years. This means 
a shift of from three to four thousand teachers 
each year in this State _ 

The personal saving in money paid for fees 
to commercial agencies for placement is an 
item of importance to all teachers. One 
State which has operated a Teacher Place- 
ment Service for some years states that the 
saving to teachers from placement through 
their office is equal to a 5 percent raise for the 
year, the amount that would be collected by 
a fee-charging service. 

Enlargement of the range of placement 
through the facilities offered by the public 
employment service is a tremendous advan- 
tage to the teacher. Not only is this true 
with experienced teachers but also with 
recent graduates who wish to enlarge their 
opportunities beyond the customary place- 
ment area of the institution which trained 
them. 


Assistance in Professional Advancement 


Successful teaching and growth of the 
teacher in service depend upon placement 


in a position for which the candidate is 
qualified. The teaching profession develops 
and its members improve when there is hope 
of advancement and a way to realize it. 
Teachers give better service to the school 
when they feel they have the possibility of 
merited promotion or advancement. 

Possibilities for teachers to secure assistance 
in professional advancement through non- 
public employment agencies have been 
limited because college placement services 
cater almost exclusively to their recent grad- 
uates, and because fees charged by com- 
mercial agencies discourage teachers from 
using their services any more than necessary. 

The public employment service is subject 
to neither of these limitations. Without en- 
couraging labor turn-over, the Service can 
locate advanced positions for those teachers 
who qualify. The customary mobility of 
teachers makes possible their transfer to 
better jobs regardless of the distance in- 
volved. Information on current trends, 
available through the facilities of a Nation- 
wide service, makes promotional transfers 
more widely possible. 


Public Concern With Employment of Teachers 


The direct concern of State and national 
Government with education is traditional in 
the United States. Not only do publicly 
maintained schools employ most teachers, 
but also publicly supported institutions train 
them. The civic nature of their profession is 
thus well recognized. Public concern with 
their proper placement is accordingly highly 
appropriate. 

The stabilizing effects of placement through 
the public employment service may improve 
present conditions in this public occupation. 
Among the causes of the high rate of turn- 
over in the teaching profession is the fact 
that teachers sometimes are placed in posi- 
tions for which they are unsuited. Proper 
application of employment service placement 
techniques may be expected ultimately to 
reduce such maladjustment. 

Mass migration to schools where job open- 
ings are believed to exist can also be dis- 
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couraged. In one State, school boards and 
school administrators have reported that 
before the establishment of the public 
teacher placement service, as many as 300 
teachers would apply for one vacancy. 
School officials gain the impression that an 
abnormally large supply of teachers is avail- 
able, an inaccurate picture that contributes 
to exploitation of teachers and a lowering of 
wage standards. Selection by the public 
agency on the basis of a careful study of 
qualifications and suitability can reduce the 
number of referrals to any one opening. 

The strict personal demands of the teach- 
ing profession make necessary the careful 
scrutiny of each applicant’s qualifications. 
One of the teacher placement manuals em- 
phasizes the responsibility of an agency 
selecting teachers, as follows: “Irrespective 
of actual skill in the profession, other factors 
may be the deciding issue in the teacher’s 
employability. Persons in few other occupa- 
tions are subject to such careful scrutiny as 
the teacher. Few other occupations demand 
the versatility in abilities that is expected of 
the teacher .. .” 


Occupational Adjustment 


Opportunities for teachers to obtain voca- 
tional information concerning their own pro- 
fession or other occupations have been 
limited. Neither the facilities offered by 
the commercial agency nor the college place- 
ment bureau is able to supply an adequate 
picture of the entire field of placement 
opportunities. 

Public employment offices, where no special 
emphasis has yet been given to placement of 
teachers, have made little attempt at offering 
jobs other than those located through the 
channels of regular activities. Placement 
statistics show a number of teachers placed, 
but few in teaching jobs. 

Frequently, a few years of teaching con- 
vinces an individual that other avenues of 
employment might be more satisfactory; 
others fail outright in the field for which they 
have been trained. Both of these groups 
desire and need redirection into other place- 





ment possibilities. The public employment 
service with its wide scope of operation and 
its constantly increasing fund of occupational 
information is, with certain refinements and 
adaptations of its present operating facilities, 
able to offer this assistance. 


Clearance 


Of major importance to teachers is the State 
and national clearance machinery of the 
public employment service, designed to place 
workers in contact with job openings in other 
communities. Recently devised new clear- 
ance procedures are expected to improve 
and simplify further the operation of clear- 
ance. No other agency, private or public, 
can offer such facilities on a national scale. 
As centralized placement facilities for teachers 
are established in the various States, the 
benefits of clearance should become increas- 
ingly effective. Fee-charging agencies have 
been able to clear applicants and orders 
through branch offices located in metro- 
politan areas, but the coverage afforded is 
severely limited. 

The States now operating teacher place- 
ment systems have already adapted methods 
for practical clearance between their offices. 
For example, neighboring States have some- 
times found that natural teacher employment 
areas cut across State boundaries because of 
the location of a teachers’ college, or because 
of social patterns that make interstate em- 
ployment more frequent than transfer from a 
different area within the same State. Coop- 
erative clearance arrangements between the 
two teacher placement staffs facilitating move- 
ment within the actual employment areas 
within which teachers habitually transfer 
have thus been necessary. 


Assistance to Schools 


School administrators, as well as teachers, 
express a need for placement service. Lo- 
cating the best qualified teacher is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the school. Outside 
metropolitan areas, few if any sources of work- 
ers are available to rural school boards in sec- 
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tions removed from the teachers’ colleges. 
Correspondence with agencies located at a 
distance or personal contacts offer the only 
means of filling openings. The State-wide 
coverage of the public employment service, 
with its offices located in all communities, can 
greatly extend the areas of selection in which 
a school administrator may locate his teachers. 

The Service can classify, as well as broaden, 
the actual labor market and can offer employ- 
ers candidates who have been carefully selec- 
ted on the basis of suitable qualifications from 
a large centralized file. The Teacher Place- 
ment Service supplies authenticated creden- 
tials in the form of references, and experience 
and education records, to bear out a trained 
interviewer’s estimate of an applicant. 

School administrators, in planning pro- 
grams, also benefit from the accurate infor- 
mation on employment trends in teaching 
which is a product of a public teacher 
placement system. 


Benefit to Employment Service 


In those States where Teacher Placement 
Services exist, reports evidence an increased 
interest in the Employment Service on the 
part of the public at large. Orders have been 
received from a new group of employers, who 
express surprise at the technical and special- 
ized nature of the Employment Service work 
on behalf of teachers. In characteristically 
rural States, where agricultural orders pre- 
viously constituted the bulk of Employment 
Service activities, and orders for higher paid 
jobs were comparatively rare, the new atti- 
tude is especially apparent. Where they are 
operating, Teacher Placement Services have 
resulted in measurable benefits in terms of 
public acceptance of the entire agency. 

The concept of the Employment Service 
itself has also been broadened in its approach 
to more professional and scientific methods of 
interviewing and placement. States where 
teacher placement facilities are operating re- 
port a tendency has been evident for inter- 
viewers to question certain of their methods 
and to discuss the development of improved 
procedures to professionalize to a higher 






degree their interviewing and placement 
techniques. 


Factors To Be Considered in Establishing 
Teacher Placement Facilities 


A State Employment Service contemplating 
the establishment of a Teacher Placement 
Service must make certain definite judgments 
before it can safely launch a program with an 
expectation of success sufficient to justify the 
additional expenditure of public funds. In 
order to reach the objectives which have just 
been outlined, the factors listed below should 
be given thoughtful consideration: 


1. Present standard of operating achievement. 


The functioning of employment service operations 
at a high level of performance is essential. A failure 
to do a satisfactory job of placing teachers would be 
especially conspicuous because of the attention which 
the public gives the teaching profession. Since the 
experience of the States already attempting Teacher 
Placement demonstrates that at least 3 years of care- 
ful building are necessary before benefits are widely 
apparent, the dangers of attempting a new extension 
of the Service prematurely cannot be overemphasized. 


a. Placement record. 


The placement record of the Service should be 
more than creditable, indicating somewhat the 
volume of business to be expected. 


b. Personnel qualifications. 


The Service should have on its staff or be able to 
secure the services of a person competent to direct 
Teacher Placement facilities on a State-wide basis. 
His qualifications should include: (1) a wide back- 
ground in education; (2) a thorough grounding in 
interviewing and placement techniques in the 
Employment Service; (3) demonstrated organiza- 
tional and promotional abilities; and (4) a proper 
concept of both the technical nature and the social 
implications of the placement of professionally 
trained applicants. 

In addition to a qualified supervisor, the Service 
should have in its local employment offices indi- 
viduals qualified by training and experience to 
collect and evaluate the information necessary for 
placing teachers and to treat intelligently the 
contacts with school administrators. 


c. Training. 


The regularly functioning training program 
should be capable of presenting and following up 
on new detailed methods of operation. 
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d. Public relations. 


The system for presenting the Service to the 
public through the press, radio, and other means 
must be operating so smoothly that the additional 
promotional work necessary for interesting the 
community in the new Service can be handled 
competently. 


2. Community support. 


The over-all attitude of the community toward 
the agency, the activity and strength of the Advisory 
Council, and the participation of civic groups in 
Employment Service promotion, are all factors in 
determining whether facilities for the placement of 
teachers will be fully utilized. 


3. Extent of need for Teacher Placement Service. 


The extent of the need for the Service can be 
ascertained from several sources, such as census 
figures on the number of teachers and the proportion 
of the gainfully employed in the State, data on the 
annual rate of turn-over, and figures on annual 
teacher pay rolls. 

4. Extent to which need is met by existing community 
resources. 

The extent of operations of placement bureaus in 
colleges and professional societies, and within the 
State Department of Education, as well as the activ- 
ities of commercial fee-charging agencies should be 
determined. 


5. Relationships with the State Department of Education. 


Cooperation with the State Department of Educa- 
tion is important to the proper operation of a Teacher 
Placement Service and without this the public cannot 
be served fully. If the Department of Education is 
fully informed of the policies of the placement service 
and is in accord with them, its assistance in con- 
structive promotion will be invaluable because of its 
direct connection with school administrators. Leg- 
islative change may be necessary before a Teacher 
Placement Service can be offered if the State has by 
law designated the State Department of Education 
to handle the placement of teachers. 


Organization 


The nature of the Teacher Placement 
problem makes imperative a State-wide 
centralization of control over activities. If 
the Service is to succeed in its fundamental 
purpose of widening the opportunities of 
teachers and extending the resources of 
schools, neither applicants nor orders should 
be limited within local office areas. Decen- 
tralization of certain operations, however, is 
necessary and desirable. The most practical 


method of handling the interviewing of 
teachers, for example, is through regular local 
office channels. Accordingly a unit to be 
known as the Teacher Placement Office has 
been found necessary to perform the place- 
ment function and to coordinate registration 
and public relations. This office is at the 
same time an operating office and an ad- 
ministrative unit. To avoid confusion, the 
functions of a Teacher Placement Office must 
be expressly outlined. The individual in 
charge must be a member of the State 
administrative staff, because of the State- 
wide nature of his work. Yet he must be 
responsible to the State administration in the 
same way that a local office manager is so 
responsible. At the same time he must be 
authorized to regulate and, to a degree, 
supervise the activities of local employment 
office personnel in connection with the place- 
ment of teachers. 


Personnel 


Most of the Teacher Placement Services 
now operating are staffed with one or two 
professionally trained workers to assist the 
supervisor, and two to four stenographers or 
typists. The seasonal nature of the peak 
loads of work require arrangements for 
additional temporary workers on a loan basis 
from other departments. 

The supervisor usually spends more than 
half of his time in travel throughout the 
State, as he is responsible for carrying out the 
following functions: 


1. Organization and planning. 


Establishing Teacher Service on a State-wide basis, 
centralizing the placement function in the adminis- 
trative office, and creating working relationships with 
local employment offices for necessary procedures. 

Establishing procedures for the special handling of 
teacher applications, referrals, and contacts. 

Planning, installing, and maintaining a State-wide 
public relations program to secure the cooperation 
of school officials, teachers, and the general public. 

Directing the preparation of promotional ma- 
terial necessary to secure and maintain public interest 
in a new and specialized activity of the public em- 
ployment service. 
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2. Supervision and training. 

Directly supervising the staff in the Teacher 
Placement Office. 

Training staff members of local employment offices 
in handling interviewing of teachers and visiting local 
school administrators. 

Planning and possibly directing training programs 
in Teacher Placement work. 

3. Sustaining activities. 

Keeping constantly in touch with the changing 
needs of teachers and with opportunities for their 
placement and adjustment. 

Maintaining continual contacts with educational 
groups and organizations, by regular attendance at 
conventions and conferences as well as through cor- 
respondence and personal contact. 

Interviewing applicants who present 
problems. 

Selection of candidates for special job openings. 


unusual 


Procedures 


Basic forms should be designed, drafted, and 
prepared, incorporating additions and refine- 
ments designed especially for teaching jobs. 
Wherever possible, forms should conform to 
those used in the regular Employment Service 
functions. 

Simple clerical routines for collecting data, 
transcribing it to the credential folders, and 
controlling pending and out-of-file materials 
are fundamental. 

A plan of operation formulated in full detail 
should be completed before the Service 
formally opens. Clearly defined assignments 
should be made. Some offices have found the 
writing of job specifications for each staff 
member helpful in assuring coverage of each 
step in the office routine and full under- 
standing of responsibility. 

In addition to the operations of the Teacher 
Placement Office, methods should be planned 
and instructions drafted for the participation 
of local employment offices in interviewing 
teachers and transmitting information to the 
Teacher Placement Office so that the whole 
program may be integrated. 


Promotional Program 


The regular pattern prescribed by the Em- 
ployment Service for a public relations pro- 








gram should be followed in promoting 
Teacher Placement. The unique aspect of 
the Teacher Placement problem is that it 
must gain the interest of a group of school men 
and administrators whose employment needs 
are highly specialized and who are quite unac- 
customed to thinking of the public employ- 
ment service as a source of workers. 

Because the public employment service has 
so recently entered the field of placing pro- 
fessional workers, the task of selling a service 
to teachers either in the role of applicant or 
employer is one that is challenging to in- 
genuity and resourcefulness. Clearly only a 
long-range program is suitable. 

Publicity material as such can be provided 
in many forms. All releases, however, re- 
gardless of their nature, should be an integral 
part of the over-all public relations program. 

Because of the frequent changes in school 
personnel, the individual responsible for the 
public relations program will have to develop 
methods for regular individual follow-up of 
superintendents and principals as they shift 
from school to school. Detailed records on 
contacts with these individuals are essential 
to the maintenance of effective relationships. 

Lists of publications such as State education 
publications, college papers, school bulletins, 
and local papers, which reach teachers and 
school boards should be maintained currently 
by the supervisor. The very inclusion of his 
name and title on the mailing lists of such 
publications has been found to have public 
relations value. 


Summary 


While a number of States at the present 
time appear to be considering the problem of 
Teacher Placement and feel that “something 
must be done about it,” too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the advisability of 
deliberation on all the ramifications of ex- 
tending the local employment service into a 
highly professional field. The long-range 
nature of the program is such that results are 
unlikely to justify the effort and expense for 
several years. The temptation to draw the 
outstanding manager or interviewer from a 
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job where he is highly successful and neces- 
sary to the local office operations to install 
and maintain a Teacher Placement Service 
must be weighed against the probable loss to 
the carefully and slowly built up program of 
the regular Employment Service. The pos- 
sible disastrous results of a Teacher Placement 
Service staffed with insufficient or inade- 
quately trained personnel would not only 


handicap the regular service but create a 
situation in which the loss of professional 
prestige would take many years to overcome. 

Thus, although the needs of teachers are 
apparent and are being stressed by repre- 
sentative groups, cautious study and plan- 
ning are essential before the public employ- 
ment service in a State should enter the field 
of Teacher Placement. 


Developing Employer Cooperation 
Through Employer Schools 


By James Epwarp TRIPP 


Informational Representative, Illinois Department of Labor, 
Chicago, Til. 


HE QUALITY of administration in both 
the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion and the employment service depends 
in a large degree upon the manner in which 
the employer plays his part in the program. 
In Illinois we have acted upon the principle 
that the employer will cooperate in bringing 
about efficient administration if he is suffi- 
ciently well informed and is convinced that 
his interests will be served best by such 
cooperation. We have found that most 
employer resistance and indifference is the 
result of insufficient knowledge of the objec- 
tives of the agency and of the duties of the 
employer in connection with the program. 
Employers frequently consider themselves 
too busy to sit down and go through all the 
governmental orders, hand-outs, and press 
releases they receive. Thus they sometimes 
fail to understand the governmental rules 
and regulations which affect operating ex- 
penses. On the other hand, the employer 
often recognizes his need for definite and 
dependable information about a _ govern- 
mental program such as unemployment com- 
pensation, but seldom has any place where he 
can turn to get it. In such cases, at least in 
258499402 


Illinois, he is likely to call upon his local 
Chamber of Commerce or trade association 
for help. 

Despite the fact that the Division had issued 
instructions, copies of rules and regulations, 
and other matter to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the State, many of the secretaries 
have been reluctant to advise their members, 
because a mistake in interpretation might 
cost the employer a considerable sum. As a 
result of frequent calls from their members, 
two secretaries in widely separated parts of 
the State requested the Division to hold 
instruction classes for the businessmen in 
their respective towns. After conferences 
with the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, the 
Illinois Retailers’ Association, and the II- 
linois Manufacturers’ Association, in which 
these organizations promised their support to 
the project, the Division decided to offer 
schools or clinics on unemployment com- 
pensation to the employers of the State. It 
may be noted here that it was by thus obtain- 
ing the active cooperation of State-wide 
business associations on the State level that 
the agency guarded against charges of prop- 
agandizing. 
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A Course With Four Sessions 


After a survey of attendance patterns of 
‘short courses” for businessmen, the Informa- 
tional Service with the advice of the business 
associations decided upon a course of four 
sessions. The first session covered all ques- 
tions of employer liability for contributions, 
definitions of employment and wages, forms 
used in making contributions and reporting 
wages, and offset credit. The second session 
dealt with benefit provisions and procedures, 
definitions of the various types of unemploy- 
ment, the employer’s responsibility in con- 
nection with each type of unemployment, and 
appeal procedures. The third session was 
devoted entirely to the subject of experience 
rating. The fourth session was a general 
summary, and a presentation of the services 
that the State offered employers to make 
compliance with the law easier. This session 
also stressed the advantages of using the 
Illinois State Employment Service. 

With variations to meet local situations, 
this outline was followed in each locality in 
which schools were held. The lecture and 
discussion method was decided upon as being 
the most acceptable form of presentation. A 
lecture was written for each session, with 
suggested “breaking” points for audience 
questions. 

For each lecture a series of visual aids was 
prepared. This included charts, pictographs, 
diagrams, demonstration problems and en- 
larged forms. Kits containing copies of the 
law, rules and regulations, booklets, em- 
ployers’ manuals, and specimen forms also 
were prepared to distribute to those who 
attended the course. In this way the present- 
ation of many complex and difficult points 
was simplified. 

In preparing the lectures and other ma- 
terials for the schools, care was taken to 
avoid even the faintest hint of propaganda 
and to take a cooperative attitude toward 
both worker and employer interests. In other 
words the course attempted to tell the story 
of unemployment compensation in such a 


way that cooperation of a majority of any 
group would be won. 

When the material for the schools was com- 
pleted, a training program was started for 
speakers who were selected to conduct the 
schools. These included three informational 
assistants, one legal research assistant, one 
senior claims deputy, one training supervisor, 
and one senior field adviser. 


Setting Up The Schools 


In the meantime, the plan was presented to 
four local Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
along the northern border of the State. The 
Division took the position that it would not 
conduct a school, unless the school was 
actively sponsored by the local business 
association or jointly by two associations if 
there were more than one association in the 
community. 

Sponsorship by an association consisted of 
advertising the schools as a project of the 
local association, providing a meeting place, 
furnishing a prominent businessman as chair- 
man, taking care of advance publicity, and 
assuring a representative attendance. The 
Division, on the other hand, furnished a 
lecturer, charts and other visual aids, speci- 
men forms and booklets, and suggested 
publicity material. 

It was our experience that the success of 
the schools was almost always in exact ratio 
to the real cooperation given by the busi- 
ness association secretaries. In communities 
where the secretary got behind the schools, 
where he adapted our radio and newspaper 
advance publicity to his own community, 
where members of the association were noti- 
fied by postcard each week or called by phone 
on the day the class met, attendance tended 
to be good and increased after the first night. 
In only 2 communities out of 29 did interest 
lag. 


Thirty-eight Popular Sessions Held 


In the test presentation in Northern Illinois, 
the Chamber of Commerce officials were 
eager participants in the program. Classes 
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were held in each of four communities for 4 
consecutive weeks. Schools were held in one 
town on Tuesdays, another on Wednesdays, 
a third on Thursdays and a fourth on 
Fridays. Similarly, in all subsequent schools 
or clinics, the Division tried to line up a series 
of four schools in one geographical area at the 
same time to reduce traveling expense. The 
same speaker conducted all four sessions in 
each community. 

Attending one of the earlier sessions of the 
schools was the secretary of the [Illinois 
Building and Loan League, who represented 
several hundred building and loan companies 
which had become liable for the first time as 
of January 1, 1940. He requested that in 
addition to the general sessions the Division 
hold three specialized full schools for his 
membership in Chicago and two in other 
communities. These were held and abbre- 
viated sessions for building and loan men were 
also arranged at five other cities. 

The total number of schools held through- 
out the State was 30 of four sessions each, 2 of 
three sessions each, and 6 of a single session. 
The number of individual meetings totaled 
132. The total attendance was more than 
9,000 with an average of 70 persons a meeting. 
The composition of the “‘average”’ attendance 
was about one-third principal employers, 


one-third lawyers, accountants and personnel 
men, and one-third bookkeepers. 

From an analysis of these figures by Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries and on the basis 
of our own data, we estimate that 1 employer 
out of 15 in the State has attended or been 
represented at one of these schools. 

The effectiveness of this informational cam- 
paign was indicated by editorials in papers, 
letters from the secretaries of the sponsoring 
business associations, letters from employers 
who attended the schools, the reports of field 
advisers and employment office managers, 
and the improvement of compliance in certain 
areas. 

These indicate that the basic purpose of the 
school was accomplished. This purpose was 
to instruct employers regarding their responsi- 
bilities under the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act and win their cooperation in comply- 
ing with these obligations. Beyond _ this 
primary attainment, two other accomplish- 
ments stand forth: (1) the creation of con- 
siderable goodwill among employers for the 
Division and its personnel; and, (2) the elim- 
ination of a certain degree of prejudice 
in the employers’ minds against the Act, 
and the creation of some appreciation of 
both the social and economic need for this 
legislation. 


Training Workers for the Garment Trades 


By Epirn H. Smrrn — 


Supervising Interviewer, Missourt State Employment Service, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


N THE FALL oF 1938 the Women’s Indus- 
[sal Division of the St. Louis office of the 
Missouri State Employment Service, a divi- 
sion of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Missouri, recognized a short- 
age of power machine operators in the 
garment industry. By the beginning of 1939 
this shortage had become acute, not only in 
the garment industry, but in all industries 
where operators of power sewing machines 


were needed. The curtain industry, the 
slip cover department of the furniture indus- 
try, the automobile seat cover industry, the 
mending department of the laundries, even 
the bag industry—all felt the deficiency. 
Something had to be done. 

First of all two questions had to be answered 
—what was the cause of this shortage, and 
what is the normal employment capacity of 
the industry? 
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One of the contributing factors to the short- 
age, investigation revealed, was the rapid 
growth of the garment industry in the St. 
Louis area. In 1935 there were about 1,200 
power machine operators; in 1939 there 
were 6,000. These operators were employed 
in the garment industry alone, that is, the 
industries manufacturing women’s silk and 
cotton dresses and underwear. In the cloth- 
ing industry, which manufactures men’s 
suits and coats, were approximately 4,600 
operators. 

Further research showed that in the gar- 
ment industry there was an annual labor 
turn-over of 20 percent. Two reasons ac- 
counted for this high percentage of turn- 
over—the growth of the industry in the lo- 
cality, and the advanced age of the majority 
of the skilled operators. In the silk dress 
industry, for example, the average age of op- 
erators was 49.5 years. 

In order to supply the existing demand for 
operators in the garment industry, not con- 
sidering the possible expansion of present 
factories and opening up of new firms, at 
least 1,200 new trained operators are needed 
each year. In the clothing industry with its 
lower age average of 35 years, the labor 
turn-over is comparatively low, but even 
there the need for younger blood exists. New 
operators must be trained for that industry as 
well. 


Training Plans Cooperatively Developed 


A number of conferences between the man- 
agement and staff members resulted in the 
appointment of the Supervising Interviewer 
in the St. Louis office, as representative of the 
employment service office on an Advisory 
Committee to study the desirability and prac- 
ticability of setting up and carrying on meth- 
ods of training adults in industrial sewing. 
The committee was a representative body 
composed of representatives from the gar- 
ment unions, garment manufacturers, Hadley 
Vocational School, and the employment 
service. 


Conferences and interviews with regional 
directors of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the president of the manu- 
facturers’ associations, superintendents of the 
larger factories, and the Superintendent of 
the Hadley Vocational School followed im- 
mediately. 

It was then decided to form a cooperative 
Board of Directors for such training activities 
composed of 15 members and representing 
the garment unions, garment manufacturers, 
Hadley Vocational School, and the employ- 
ment service. The training was to be con- 
fined to the needs of the garment industry 
since its demand for operators was definitely 
more acute. The Superintendent of the 
Hadley Vocational School was made Chair- 
man of the Board. Many luncheon, after- 
noon and evening meetings of various groups 
were then needed in order to establish pro- 
cedures, set up standards, and formulate a 
plan of action. 

Once a definite plan was completed, it 
received much publicity from newspapers and 
was discussed at manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
meetings as well. Not only the garment 
industry but all allied industries began to give 
the fullest cooperation. 


The Training School 


On February 12, 1940, the GARMENT 
TRADES TRAINING SCHOOL opened its doors to 
35 carefully selected young girls. The manu- 
facturers and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union furnished the 
physical equipment consisting of 36 power 
machines with tables and lights installed in a 
modern factory manner. The Hadley Voca- 
tional School supplied the teachers, the space, 
power, motors, and lights. The teachers were 
selected by the Board of Directors after care- 
ful consideration of the credentials of a num- 
ber of candidates suggested by the school. 
Interviewing and selecting the trainees was 
the contribution of the employment service 
to the enterprise. 
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When the students complete the course they 
are given a certificate and returned to the 
employment service for placement. The em- 
ployment service cooperates with the Union 
when placing these girls in union shops and 
with the manufacturers when placing them 
in nonunion shops. By careful follow-up on 
the part of the employment service, any mal- 
adjustments in placement were rectified. At 
the present time approximately 50 girls have 
been trained and successfully placed in the 
industry. 


The importance of this effort goes beyond 
the value of a small number of placements. 
The association with the representatives of 
the various factories, the cooperation with 
the unions and manufacturers associations, 
research work that was required—all this 
made the employment service much more 
capable of really carrying out its ultimate 
purpose, that of bringing the qualified 
employee in contact with job opportuni- 
ties and supplying the employer with skilled 
workers. 


Conducting Employment Surveys With 
Volunteer Workers 


By Henry T. Samson 


Manager, New York State Employment Service, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


E HAVE FOUND in White Plains that 
WV surveys of the extent of local employ- 
ment and the number of potential job open- 
ings can be accomplished effectively with 
volunteer workers. However, the effective- 
ness of the survey is determined largely by the 
caliber and qualifications of the volunteers 
and the preliminary training given them. 
Experimental surveys were begun in White 
Plains, New York, in the fall of 1938 by the 
local employment office with the cooperation 
of the League of Women Voters. In 1939 a 
group of junior board members of the West- 
chester County Children’s Association joined 
forces with the League and the survey staff 
was further augmented by the members of a 
class in personnel and industrial relations of 
Sarah Lawrence College who volunteered to 
help under the supervision of a member of the 
faculty. 
Although the White Plains office staff made 


2,143 placements in 1939, the area is difficult 
placement territory. It contains practically 
no industries of any size and only about three 
companies with 100 or more employees. 
It is a comparatively large suburban terri- 
tory, having within its limits a number of 
small stores, country clubs, estates, offices, 
homes, institutions, summer camps, restau- 
rants and plant nurseries. It includes the city 
of White Plains, and the towns and villages of 
Scarsdale, Pleasantville, Mt. Kisco, the Bed- 
fords and Chappaqua, an area conveniently 
designated as central and northern West- 
chester. 

Our objectives in making the surveys were: 
(1) to find out how many persons were em- 
ployed in various occupational fields; (2) to 
discover opportunities for employment in 
certain fields; (3) to disseminate information 
about the service through intelliger’ ‘nter- 
preters; (4) to give the communities and the 
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public a sense of responsibility for the devel- 
opment of a public employment office in their 
own area and, (5) to improve the contacts of 
interviewers with selected groups of volunteers 
who are interested in the public employment 
service and who represent influential com- 
munity groups. The progress made in the 
direction of these objectives depends on a 
number of factors, but primarily on how well 
the plans and methods for making the survey 
are developed. 

Volunteers must first become familiar with 
the operations, purposes and policies of the 
public employment office. They can be 
invited to visit the office, participate in dis- 
cussions with executives or interviewers, 
receive training in the technique of the inter- 
view, and study the processes of registration, 
referral, and placement. Our experience 
with over 30 volunteer workers is that they 
become keenly enthusiastic about the Service 
after they have spent a day or so in the office. 
From that point on, it is the responsibility of 
their own leader to sustain their enthusiasm 
and develop their interest and activity in the 
actual survey interviewing. 


Planning The Survey 


We first listed the fields we wanted the 
volunteers to cover. In the retail trade field, 
for instance, we subdivided the work as 
follows: food products, automobiles and sup- 
plies, general merchandise, apparel, furniture 
and household goods, restaurants, lumber and 
building materials, and other retail establish- 
ments. The survey committee then prepared 
lists of all stores in the selected field. It was 
found that all volunteers did not choose to be 
interviewers. Some preferred working on 
lists or writing summaries after reports were 
turned in by the interviewers. 

Each field requires its own report form and 
also a special training meeting at which the 
volunteers become familiar with conditions 
peculiar to that field. The volunteers are 
trained to memorize the questions on the re- 
port form so that the interviews which they 
hold with the employers can be informal and 
conversational. They may make numerical 


notes but they do not fill out their report 
forms until they have left the employer’s store 
or office. Report forms are prepared by the 
State employment service interviewers who 
normally cover the field in which the volun- 
teers are working. 


After all places of employment in a given 
field are covered, report forms are turned in 
by the group chairman who generally coop- 
erates with the local office in the preparation 
of the summary. Summaries include not 
only statistical information such as the num- 
ber of employees and the wage scale, but also 
a prose description of the field, its possibilities 
and problems from the employment office 
point of view. Valuable information from 
the placement standpoint is transferred from 
the report form to field visit cards. 


Among the other important considerations 
in planning a survey project of this type is the 
careful selection of committee leaders and 
volunteer interviewers. Much depends on 
the personality of the interviewers and their 
approach to the employers, particularly tak- 
ing into account the general attitude of em- 
ployers toward government forms and ques- 
tionnaires. 


The interviewer’s approach and introduc- 
tory remarks are, we think, highly important. 
He says: “Mr. Smith, I am a member of a 
(name of organization) volunteer committee 
which is assisting the White Plains office of 
the New York State Employment Service in 
making a survey of employment and employ- 
ment opportunities in this area. Would you 
mind talking with me about your store?” 


The Survey Gets Results 


To date our interviewers have visited over 
800 business establishments and have never 
failed to get the information they sought— 
except in the field of private estates, which 
presents obviously different and understand- 
able problems which will have to be consid- 
ered later by a special volunteer group. 

‘From the summaries already written, we 
know that in our area, 16 country clubs, 
employ 401 permanent workers; private 
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schools, 176; chain grocery stores, 783; pub- 
lishing and printing houses, 677. Soon we 
should have complete summaries in the hotel, 
restaurant, apparel, and household furniture 
fields. We know in what departments these 
workers are employed, what special skills are 
required, how the employer usually selects his 
help and what his attitude is toward the State 
employment service. 

In addition we have made pleasant and 
profitable association with groups of volun- 
teer workers who have carried our banner into 
hundreds of homes as well as stores and offices. 
We enjoy working with them and we think 
they enjoy working with us. We also think 


that the workers, most of whom are college 
women interested in social and economic 
problems, gain much from this experience. 
They are facing the realities of public admin- 
istration and private business in a concrete 
and personal way. They are meeting both 
employer and employee and are coming to 
understand the objectives of both. They are 
becoming familiar with labor organizations 
and with the State Department of Labor, not 
deeply perhaps, but less superficially than 
before the survey project started. 

More important still, they have gained a 
sense of participation in Government—their 
Government. 


Teaching Applicants How to Apply for Jobs 


By Wiiu1aM H. LANCASTER 


Manager, Colorado State Employment Service, 
Denver, Col. 


LACEMENT OFFICIALS in public employ- 

ment offices are subject to frequent 
‘“‘headaches”’ resulting from the failure of ob- 
viously well qualified applicants to secure 
jobs with employers to whom they are re- 
ferred. Analysis of these failures discloses in 
many instances that while a man or woman 
may be the best individual available for a par- 
ticular position, he or she may be totally lack- 
ing in knowledge of personal salesmanship 
and the factors which make for a successful 
application or interview. In consequence the 
placement function is not fully satisfactory to 
worker, employer, the office or the com- 
munity. 

Impressed with the frequency with which 
applicants have failed to secure jobs, inter- 
viewers have devoted an increasing effort to 
counseling and instructing referrals. The 
success of this individualized instruction in 
the Denver local office gave rise to the theory 
that wholesale instruction might be desirable. 

Business executives in the community were 
consulted and for the most part approved of a 


course offering instruction in job seeking. 
Existing educational facilities were surveyed 
and plans were completed whereby the Den- 
ver office in cooperation with the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School might offer a free 
public course in the techniques of job seeking. 
Class schedules provided for 2-hour meetings 
each Thursday evening over a 6-week period 
which would cover the following topics: 

1. Selecting Your Job 

2. What the Employer Looks for in an 

Applicant 
3. How to Sell Yourself to the Employer 
4. The Importance of Personal Appear- 
ance 
5. The Art of Written and Personal Ap- 
plication 
6. How to Hold a Job 
Very little publicity was given the course 

as the meeting space available would accom- 
modate but 135 people. Mimeographed 
announcements were handed to selected indi- 
viduals by employment office receptionists 
and verbal announcements were made to 
selected Opportunity School classes. 
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The instructors were drawn from the fol- 
lowing sources: members of the State and 
local offices of the Department of Employ- 
ment Security, interested executives, and 
educators. The methods of instruction varied 
with the instructor, the lecture-demonstra- 
tion method being the most popular. 

The first of these meetings drew 120 people 
and subsequent meetings had attendances 
varying from 50 to 150 individuals. They 
ranged from 16 to 60 years in age, with 24 
different occupations represented. Some 
were unemployed, some were working in 
positions unsatisfactory to them, and some 
were personnel people and teachers of occu- 
pations. Men and women were about 
equally represented. 

It became evident at the first session that 
the greatest problem confronting applicants 
was how to overcome fear or nervousness 
when applying for a job. As subsequent in- 
structors appeared, every effort was made to 
develop a satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem. The physiological and psychological 
aspects of fear were developed. Various 
theories ranging from enrollment in public 
speaking classes to psychoanalysis were in- 
troduced by individuals. The class finally 
concluded that fear is best overcome by con- 
fidence inspired by knowledge, by careful 
planning, and by experience in application. 

At the conclusion of the sixth meeting it 
had been planned to discontinue the series 
for a few months and to then re-offer the 
course, but due to requests by the group, it 
was decided to continue the class for 1 more 
week. At first the class displayed consider- 
able reticence in entering into discussions and 
in asking questions, but as the course pro- 
gressed a very satisfactory class participation 
developed. Instructors have been devoting 
considerable time aside from classes to per- 
sonal problems which have arisen in class 
discussion. 

Future Plans 

It is planned to give the course again in the 
future. Before this is done an attempt will be 
made to measure the effectiveness of the 
course by following up the activities of selected 
applicants who received this instruction. 


Further, the plan was to secure a few co- 
operative people, give them a detailed plan 
of approach to a specific job, checking the 
results carefully with both applicant and 
employer to establish wherein suggested 
techniques failed or succeeded. 

It was found that one instructor should 
carry through the entire course in order to 
secure the necessary continuity and unity. 
Any future courses will be offered from a 
definite and specific detailed outline. Defi- 
nite week by week class assignments will be 
made. More use will be made of demonstra- 
tion and exhibit and less of lecture. The ques- 
tion and answer method will be fully utilized. 

The course as it was given showed a funda- 
mental weakness in that duplication occurred 
throughout the entire course. In order that 
this be held to a minimum, such guest 
speakers as appear will be given definite 
outlines to develop in order that this dupli- 
cation will not occur. More emphasis will 
be placed on the psychological aspects of job 
application. It is felt that an advisory board 
could help to improve the course. 

The entire program is admittedly experi- 
mental. The following generalizations how- 
ever point toward the desirability of such 
activity: 

1. The employing public feels a need for 
this applicant training course as evidenced 
by the participation of executives of public 
utility companies, national mail order con- 


cerns, department stores, manufacturers 
and other similar individuals in the 
program. 


2. Expressions from the class indicate an 
improvement in confidence and morale of 
the group generally. 

3. Favorable publicity has resulted for 
the office as evidenced by news articles and 
letters of inquiry. 

4. The need for such a course is admitted 
by educators as evidenced by their coopera- 
tion in the enterprise. 

5. The employer, the applicant, and the 
employment service have been drawn in 
closer contact with each other’s problems 
with a consequent development of mutual 
respect. 
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Active File Declines to 5,211,000 as 
Placements Rise 


Chiefly as a result of greater than usual 
seasonal gains in employment, which were 
attributed in part to the influence of the 
national defense program and the exhaustion 
of benefit rights on the part of claimants, 
benefit payments and continued claims both 
declined in August. The amount of benefit 
payments issued to unemployed workers 
decreased to nearly $51.7 million and con- 
tinued claim receipts declined to 5.9 million. 
Total placements and private placements 
each increased over the previous month as 
the number of jobs filled in private employ- 
ment was the highest for any August in the 
history of the employment service. 

The amount of benefit payments issued to 
unemployed workers decreased 7 percent 
from July. Despite this decline in benefit 
payments, this marked the fourth successive 
month that disbursements have exceeded the 
$50 million level. Continued claims de- 
creased 19 percent to 5.9 million, a much 
sharper decline than for benefit payments 
since the reduced claim load enabled the 
States to issue payments against the carry-over 
of compensable claims from the previous 
month. Claims filed to meet waiting-period 
requirements of State laws declined nearly 30 
percent, while compensable claims decreased 
16 percent. The decline in compensable 
claims in a number of States was mainly due 
to exhaustions of benefit rights. 

Complete placements, which increased 7 
percent in August to 331,000, were 2 percent 
below the volume of the same month a year 
ago, and 22 percent higher than in August 
1938. The 280,000 jobs filled in private 
employment represented an increase of 8 
percent over July, and were almost 50 percent 
higher than in August 1939. More than half 
of the private placements were expected to 
last a month or longer, as the relative increases 
in regular placements greatly exceeded that 


of temporary placements. In addition to the 
placements with private employers, 50,000 
jobs in public employment were filled, a 
slight gain over July but less than two-thirds 
the volume for August 1938 and 1939. 
Supplemental placements increased nearly 50 
percent to 167,000, a new high for this year 
and reflected mainly increased opportunity 
for agricultural placements in connection 
with harvesting work in certain areas. 
Applications for work declined 9 percent to 
approximately 1.3 million during August. 
Reflecting the increase in placements and the 
decline in applications for work, the number 
of registrants in the active file declined 6.3 
percent to approximately 5.2 million, the 
lowest number registered since last March. 


Table 1—Summary of Claims and Payments, 











August 1940 
| 
Percentage 
Activity Volume change 

from July 
Continued claims (all). ..-....---.-_- 5, 905, 879 —19.0 
Waiting period................. 1 1, 134, 637 1 —29.6 
2 1 4, 750, 617 1 —16.1 
Number of weeks compensated____-_- 15,021,025 1—8.5 
a rai 9 4, 438, 203 2 —10.0 
Partial and part-total__._.___-- 2481, 446 2 +4, 3 
Amount of benefits paid_______- Pie $51, 696, 768 —7.2 
Amount of benefits since first payable. /$1, 215, 311,645 |_......._- 











1 Excludes District of Columbia. 
2 Excludes District of Columbia and Indiana. 


Table 2—Summary of Placement Activities, 














August 1940 
Percentage change from— 
Activity Number 

July | August | August 

1940 1939! 1938 
Total complete placements.| 330, 708 +7.3 —2.4 | +22.0 
Gis iiss census 280,299 | +8.0] +9.9 | +47.6 
_ ee eee 147,288 | +14.2 +9.0 | +56.9 
Temporary -_---- 133, 011 +1.9 | +11.0 | +38.6 
i, eee 50, +3.8 | —40.2 | —38.0 
Supplemental placements_.| 167,102 | +46.0 a rl 
Total applications. ......- 1, 273, 803 —9.1 —2.1 +8. 3 
BETS DR Fiscssccseccuwe 5, 211, 688 —6.3 | —10.4 | —35.8 

















1 Excludes South Dakota, as State agency suspended operations 
during August 1939. 
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Table 3—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 


August 


1940 


(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 13, 1940] 








Social Security 
Board region 
and State 


Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 





Number 


Type 





Waiting | Compen- 


period 


sable 


N 


Type of unemployment 


| 





Total 


Partial 
and 
part- 
total 


com- 
bined! 


Partial 
only 


Amount? 


Type of unemployment 





Partial 
and 
part- 
total 


com- 
bined ! 


Partial 





Tori... 


Region I: 
Connecticut - - - 


Massachusetts - 
New 


Rhode Island__- 
Region II: 


cw 


Region III: 


New Jersey_--- 
Pennsylvania--_ 
Region IV: 


Virginia 

West Virginia_- 
Region V: 

Kentucky 


See 


Wisconsin 
Region 


VII: 


Mississippi - - - - 
South Carolina- 
Tennessee ---_-. 

Region VIII: 


Hamp- | 





Minnesota-_-_-_-_| 


Nebraska 


North Dakota _| 


South Dakota- 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 

Louisiana 

New Mexico--- 


Region XI: 


Washington - - - 
Territories: 


Hawaii 








5,905 ,879} 


31,134,637|24,750,617|25,021,025 





14,438,303 


4481 ,446 





1851696, 76 


4$47,310,794 


4$3,130,768 








57,982 
44,637 
330,561 


955 ,207 


7,839 
183 ,453 
471,060 


20,625 
82,344 


150,519 
90,211 
62,545 


49,972 
603 ,394 
284,117 


369,820 
132,006 
53,856 


101,695 
2 


407 ,819 

6,255 
26,387 
55,296 


6,668 
2,126 


13,057 
6,622 
38,278 


5,794 
8,965 
1,687 
162,390 
844 


40,563 
127,317 


(8) 

13,895 
8,473 
10,780 
13,157 
87,681 
68 ,967 


46,605 


,601 
1,149 


47,992 
752 
5,735 
7,293 


935 
574 








44,925 
38,015 
292,283 


15,231 
62,135 
6,018 


792,817 


6,995 
142,890 
343 ,743 


(6) 
68 ,449 


36,815 
515,713 
215,150 


323,215 
101 ,487 
39,221 


14,091 
104,279 


11,652 
32,416 
9,062 
14,942 
15,600 
5,990 


359,827 
5,503 
20,652 
48 ,003 


5,733 
1,552 


47,997 
39,388 
347,421 


15 ,849 
62,135 
5,794 


855 ,074 


6,993 
158,918 
374,647 


(6) 
69,071 


123 ,892 
81,552 
57,770 


58 , 843 
536,136 
* 224,260 


342,238 
101,276 


12,917 
123,128 


11,616 
14,898 
16,116 

5,845 
368 , 707 

5,335 
19,711 
50,919 


6,075 
1,469 








34,708 
347,421 


13,138 
49 ,000 
5,247 


855 ,074 


5,167 
158,918 
374,647 


(6) 
60,375 


115,597 
69,821 


48 ,230 
421,753 
8 190,075 


236,925 
(*) 
38,206 


68,226 
26,691 


81,005 
11,170 
106,001 


11,103 
28,516 

8,419 
14,898 
14,536 


324,707 
4,894 
15,896 
43,599 


5,859 
1,402 





(1) 


(8) 
8 ,696 


8,295 
1,731 
2,466 


10,613 
114,383 
$34,185 


105 ,313 
(8) 
2,938 
4,182 
8,318 
7,758 


11,489 
4,436 


1 
? 





(5) 


(5) 
428 


() 
1,729 
(1) 
(1) 4 


() 
8,130 
7,644 
9,974 
(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
76,653 
(8) 
1,588 
2,572 
(5) 
6,559 
1 
2,180 


410 
1,614 


28,530 
127 


3,044 
(8) 


0 
56 


434,049 
263 , 156 
3,530,718 


128,739 
604 , 396 
45,788 


9,657 ,033 


57,296 
1,562,118 
4,054,669 


161,628 
597 ,816 


550,277 
622,079 
463 ,209 


444,295 
6,724,357 
82,111,866 


3,820,104 
1,053 ,238 
485 ,627 


482,654 


662,515 


272,498 
593 ,597 
118,608 
37,310 
23 ,447 


288 ,393 
129,090 


697 ,400 
288 ,977 


673 ,029 
115,978 
946,481 


124,795 


68,131 
5,135,058 
68,32 
217/225 
614,095 


80,154 
13 ,647 











403 ,200 
239,671 
3,530,718 


116,183 
545 ,870 
99 


9,657 ,033 


46,868 
1,562,118 
4,054,669 


(6) 
548,851 


529,215 
562,169 
441,772 


386,816 
5,947,731 
$1,945 ,272 


3,022,255 
(8) 
466,737 


242 ,676 
558,100 
111,267 
33 ,678 
20,548 


276,615 
116,634 


643 ,937 
261,568 


103 ,540 
856,186 
120,766 


4,724,792 
64,128 
189,916 
552,049 


78,380 
13,201 





30,285 
23,389 
(1) 


12,556 
58,526 


(1) 
10,416 
(1) 
(1) 


(8) 


48,792 


20,785 
59,396 
21,437 


47,371 
776 ,626 
$166,594 


790,614 
(8) 
18,890 
20,630 
60,569 
27,290 
16,751 
19,769 
31,612 


29,502 


392,058 
4,201 
26,829 
046 


1,775 
446 





(5) 
$1,842 
(") 


( 
44,871 
18,225 


48 ,406 
(5) 


540,729 
(6) 
8,621 

12,137 

(5) 
22,919 

(1) 

(8) 
10,194 
11,412 

(5) 





1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massa- 
chusetts and Mississippi provision for such payments is not effective until October 1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments 
of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemployment. 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 


3 Excludes Dist. of Col 


se) 


umbia. 


4 Excludes Dist. of Columbia and Indiana. 
6 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
6 Data not reported. 
7 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of one quarter. The number of weeks represented 
by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 
8 Figures for August exclude 21 payments amounting to $585 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 129 payments 
for 357 weeks amounting to $3,779 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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Table 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for All Registrants, by States, August 1940 


TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 14, 1940] 








Social Security Board 
region and State 


Complete placements 





Private 





Percentage 
change from— 


August 
1939 


uly 


940 


Regular 
(over 1 
month) 


Public 


Applications received 


Active file 





| 
| 


Number 


Percentage 


change 


July 
1 


from— 
| 


August 
1939 


As of 
August 
31, 1940 


| 


Per- 
centage 
change 

from 
July 31, 

1940 





RegionI: | 
Connecticut. 


Massachusetts - - - - 
New Hampshire--- 
Rhode Island 


Delaware 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Columbia- 

Maryland 

North Carolina... 


West Virginia 
Region V: 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 


Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina___- 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 


South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 


Oregon 
Washington 
Territories: 


Hawaii 


330, 708|280, 299 


149.9 


147, 288 


50, 409 


167, 102 


1, 273, 803 


5, 211, 688 











4, 418 
2, 219 
3, 749 


32, 054 


1, 153 
8, 712 
12, 779 


3 
12, 210 
15, 073 


27,021) 23, 701 
1, 336} 1,084 
5, 764| 4, 164 
5,961] 4,919 


702 401 
1,001 624 











fs ta 
len Ss 


: : MANY ast 
CONEA MOKNOn Un SO 


attr +1 
“PBs bh Sh 


+++ 
ee 
woh 


bit 


| 
SHS 


I5s 


se 
Llw 


| 
i) 


+105. 6 








Ra oreo NM POMS OFDO 


- 
oo | 


+84. 1 


3, 029 


411 
16, 913 
541 
5, 759 
7, 004 


1, 724 


168 
220 


6 
2, 210) 1, 
2, 065) 1, 042 


932 


3, 320 
252 
1, 600 


301 
377 











77 
175 
1, 363 





135, 225 


2, 959 
36, 559 
118, 287 


18, 204 
64, 354 
107, 536 
54, 534 
39, 143 
25, 993 


22, 835 
15, 664 


20, 137 
3, 330 
51, 683 


6, 096 
13, 308 
6, 715 





1, 088 
017 


+7.1 


+19.6 
+45.5 


” 


PPP Beer 





OM KFPRNUO AK sI0DO 


as 





, 793 
221, 419 
375, 826 
174, 295 


135, 947 
98, 585 


104, 321 
66, 344 
161, 433 
5, 548 
52, 792 
104, 967 
69, 309 
125, 209 
43, 408 


24, 937 
25, 019 


32, 616 
61, 346 
178, 697 
80, 116 

82, 637 

33, 805 
224, 015 


19, 689 
55, 385 
13, 886 


17, 802 
20, 450 
» 959 
436, 745 
5, 580 
30, 826 
98, 150 


1, 085 
8, 711 


ono ONIN CBHRUBNM AHN OF NWS 


RR VU BH ROO ANROR ARDOWO 








1 Excludes South Dakota for August 1939, as State agency suspended operations during that month. 
? Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, August 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 14, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 





Private Percentage 
change from— 





Social meagre y 4 Board 
region and State iii 

P $0 
ian Public |Number August 


31, 1940 


July August 
939 1 





49,207 : ° 220,646 














Region I: 
Connecticut 3,088 
i 1,603 


5'089 
1,124 
579 


Massachusetts 
New 


Rhode Island 


Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 


14,882 


Rm OA AR I00 


Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Columbia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 


3,678 
3,730 
9,666 
19,162 


West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 


Illinois 


SOO RUW UwHoOe 


Wisconsin 


Region VII: 


FY A 
BS 
7 
6 
0 
8 
re | 
6 
a | 
7 
. 
7 
“2 
4 
mf 
S| 
0.0 
4 
8 
0 
0 
+.2 
0 
4 
© 
| 


Tennessee 


Region VIII: 


Nnwia Wmeonode 


North Dakota ----..--- 
South Dakota----.-.-- 
Region IX: 


Arkansas 


eNOS 


+, 
wa 


! 


ROAD PLUS CUrdoB Ye OLA SCmom BDYUUWR BAD © WOO 


Sdmtase 
+t 1, 


Ae. 
rere a 


WUBwANoO BOK 


Region XII: 
California 


NEDA OOK RenN KS OKs 0 


11 
—— 
ON 


Washington 155 
Territories: - 


: 57 
10 36 ‘ 442 






































1 Where less than 50 veteran placements, applications, or registrants in active file were involved in either period the percentage change 
was not computed. 
3 Excludes South Dakota for August 1939, as State agency suspended operations during that month. 
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The EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published under authority of Public 
Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307, 
Public Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, approved June 30, 1932, with approval of the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors 
and are not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

The EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is planned and edited in the Research 


and Statistics Division of the Bureau of Employment Security and is distributed without 
charge to personnel of the State employment security agencies. It is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., to whom all orders 
and remittances for single copies or yearly subscriptions should be sent directly. The sub- 
scription price in the United States, Canada, and Mexico is $1 a year; foreign subscriptions 
are $1.40 a year. Single copies may be purchased for 10 cents each. 














